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THE LATIN AMERICAN KALEIDOSCOPE 


HE assassination on February 21 of General 

Sandino—Latin America’s most popular con- 
temporary hero—may lead to unexpected shifts 
in inter-American relations. The Roosevelt admin- 
istration has recently attempted to perfect the 
new harmony developed at Montevideo by con- 
structive action on remaining controversial ques- 
tions. Should the death of Sandino lead to fresh 
disorders in Nicaragua, the prospects for Central 
American concord and the general progress of 
the President’s “good-neighbor” policy may be 
unfavorably affected. 

While returning from dinner at the Presiden- 
tial Palace in Managua, Sandino was seized by 
members of the Nicaraguan National Guard and 
shot down in cold blood, together with his brother 
and several aides. President Sacasa disclaimed 
all responsibility for the slaying, which he 
blamed on “‘maladministration” in the National 
Guard. He ordered a strict investigation of the 
killing and placed the country under martial law. 
It remains to be seen how effectively he can move 
against the Guard, his principal military support. 
That body, which was trained by United States 
marines, is now commanded by General Anastasio 
Somoza, nephew of former President Moncada. 
It may not be without significance that General 
Somoza recently announced himself a candidate 
for the presidency in the elections of 1936. 

In accordance with the peace agreement of 
February 1933,* one hundred of Sandino’s men 
had been permitted to retain arms, to be used in 
policing the agricultural colonies established for 
the former insurgents. General Somoza demand- 
ed in January that these arms be surrendered to 
the National Guard. Sandino at first refused, 
charging that the Guard was unconstitutional in 
character and “an inheritance of American 
armed intervention.” Following conferences at 


*Charles A. Thomson, ‘‘Peace in Nicaragua,’’ Foreign Policy Bulle- 
tin, Vol. XII, No. 15, February 10, 1933. 


the Presidential Palace, however, he declared 
that he had “placed everything in President Sa- 
casa’s hands,” as a demonstration of his trust 
that the President would find a solution for the 
legalization of the Guard. His death was a se- 
quel to this decision. 

Events in Nicaragua may complicate plans to 
revise the Central American treaties of 1923, 
which are to be discussed at a conference in Gua- 
temala City on March 15. The most controversial 
feature of these pacts has been the clause for- 
bidding the recognition of revolutionary govern- 
ments and barring from the presidency not only 
all leaders of possible revolts, but also all those 
holding cabinet positions during the six months 
preceding any violent political overturn. Under 
this clause, recognition had been withheld from 
President Martinez of Salvador. He took office 
in December 1931, following a military coup 
which ousted former President Araujo, under 
whom Martinez had served as Vice President and 
Minister of War. Despite non-recognition, Presi- 
dent Martinez successfully maintained himself in 
power for two years, thus creating an embarrass- 
ing situation for the United States as well as for 
the Central American republics. A split on the 
recognition question developed among the latter, 
Costa Rica denouncing the 1923 treaties and ex- 
tending recognition to Salvador on January 1, 
1934. 

teports from the Montevideo Conference last 
December indicated that Secretary Hull was con- 
templating withdrawal of the support which the 
United States had previously accorded the 1923 
recognition principle. On January 25 Nicaragua, 
Guatemala and Honduras reversed their stand 
and recognized Martinez, a step which was fol- 
lowed the next day by similar action from Wash- 
ington. The Roosevelt administration thus elim- 
inated another point of friction in inter-Ameri- 
can relations. In contrast with the 1923 confer- 


ence which met in Washington and was presided 
over by Secretary of State Hughes, the March 15 
gathering will convene in Central America, pre- 
sumably with no United States representatives in 
attendance. 

In South America, where the Chaco war drags 
on and discussions on the Leticia question lan- 
guish at Rio de Janeiro, a third boundary dispute 
may be avoided by Washington’s acceptance on 
February 6 of responsibility for settling the 
century-old quarrel between Peru and Ecuador. 
Negotiating commissions will be sent to the 
United States and, in case they fail to agree, the 
dispute will be submitted to the arbitration of 


President Roosevelt. CHARLES A. THOMSON 
An “Emperor” in Manchuria 


The crowning of Pu Yi as Emperor of “Man- 
choukuo” on March 1 marks an additional step 
in the consolidation of Japan’s Manchurian con- 
quest. At the same time, it strengthens the 
basis for further territorial expansion of the new 
state. Owing to the historic association of the 
Mongols with the former Manchu dynasty, the 
Japanese expect that Pu Yi’s new title will facili- 
tate their efforts to secure the adherence of the 
Mongolian tribes still outside the boundaries of 
“Manchoukuo.” In particular, they believe that 
the Mongol princes who have recently been mani- 
festing unrest in the neighboring Inner Mongo- 
lian provinces of Chahar and Suiyuan will be at- 
tracted toward the new Manchurian Emperor, 
himself a scion of the old Manchu ruling house. 
Furthermore, the fact of Pu Yi’s former imperial 
status in Peiping will undoubtedly encourage 
efforts to restore him to power in north China 
through the addition of that region to his pres- 
ent domains. By virtue of the Soviet Union’s 
position in Outer Mongolia, these possibilities 
threaten the security of the U.S.S.R. as well as 
China. Far from stabilizing the Far East, as 
the Japanese allege, the enthronement of Pu Yi 
is likely to contribute further to the unsettlement 
of that area. 

When “Manchoukuo” was founded two years 
ago the Japanese leaders considered the advisa- 
bility of establishing Pu Yi as Emperor, but the 
idea was rejected for fear of unfavorable inter- 
national repercussions and the bitterness it 
would be certain to arouse in China. In both 
respects Japan now feels itself on firmer ground. 
Since last February, when the League Assembly 
adopted the Manchurian report, the Western 
powers have toned down their opposition to 
“Manchoukuo.” As a result, the Nanking gov- 
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ernment has felt constrained to move toward an 
agreement with Japan which precludes the im- 
mediate possibility of further Chinese opposition 
to the new Manchurian régime. 


Failure to support the “non-recognition” doc- 
trine by effective measures has steadily strength- 
ened Japan’s position in Manchuria. French 
financial interests are reported ready to advance 
credits to “Manchoukuo” in exchange for trade 
advantages or economic concessions. Germany 
is said to be considering recognition of “Man- 
choukuo” in the hope of fostering its export trade 
in that area. Finally, recent unofficial expres- 
sions of opinion from Washington suggest that 
“the unswerving attitude of former Secretary of 
State Stimson against any recognition of ‘Man- 
choukuo’ will not be rigidly followed.” 


It is possible that this statement refers to Sec- 
retary Stimson’s letter to Senator Borah, which 
developed the thesis that the naval ratios and 
the Nine-Power Treaty were interdependent. 
Since the establishment of ““Manchoukuo” is re- 
garded as a violation of the Nine-Power Treaty, 
a strict stand on the Stimson thesis would bar 
any concession to Japan on the naval issue unless 
the present Manchurian régime were modified. 
Should the new administration agree to nego- 
tiate with Japan on the naval ratios as a separate 
issue, such action might be considered a depar- 
ture from a rigid interpretation of the Stimson 
doctrine. This act, however, would be far from 
granting recognition to “Manchoukuo”’—a step 
which could hardly be taken in view of American 
leadership in securing the League’s adoption of 
the “non-recognition” policy. 

T. A. BISSON 
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